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HEARD IN THE GATES 


ROFESSOR GEORGE FLOROVSKY filled the special autumn 

lectureship in the School of Religion for 1949. He was born in 

Odessa, Russia, and graduated from the University there in 1916. 
He was on the faculty for a few years and then joined the faculty at 
the Russian University College in Prague. During World War I he 
fled to Belgrade where he became the leader of the Russian emigre 
groups. After the war he went to Paris where he became a member 
of the faculty of the Russian Theological Institute which represented 
the Russian Orthodox Church in Exile. He has always been strongly 
opposed to Communism and refused to return to Russia when asked 
to do so. 


Professor Florovsky has been a stateless person since his escape 
from Russia and has lived since then on a Nansen passport issued by 
the League of Nations to stateless people. He came to America with 
his wife in September, 1948, to become a permanent member of the 
faculty of St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox Theological Seminary in 
New York City, the only seminary of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in America. He has taken out his first papers and expects to become 
an American citizen in due course. 


Professor Florovsky lectured in Sweeney Chapel on November 
29, 30, and December 1, 1949, upon the following subjects: Unity of 
the Christian World, Legacy of the Fathers, Meeting the West-Pseudo- 
morphisis and Reintegration. His addresses were unusually well re- 
ceived and he made many friends among the faculty and student body 
by reason of his gracious personality and his sympathetic interest in 
the problems of his auditors. 


Douglas Horton was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1891. He took 
his A. B. in Princeton in 1912 and his B. D. at Hartford in 1915. He 
received his D. D. from Chicago Theological Seminary in 1931 and 
the same degree from Princeton University in 1941. He received his 
Litt. D. degree from Marietta in 1942. He has been a lecturer in 


Union Theological Seminary since 1943, and is widely known in edu- 
tational and theological circles. He practically introduced Karl Barth 


tothe American public by translating his volumes of addresses entitled 
“The Word of God and the Word of Man” in 1928. He is the author 


of a number of widely known volumes including Out Into Life, A 
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Legend of the Grail, Taking a City, The Art of Living Today, Chris- 


tian Vocation. 
Horton printed elsewhere in this magazine 


The address of Dr. 
was delivered before the recen 
gress and is published by specia 


| permission of the author. 
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THE WORLD IN 1949 
By 
FREDERICK D. KerSHNER, A. M., LL. D. 








N THE whole, the year 1949 was a trifle less jittery and a trifle 
more poised than its predecessor. The “cold war’ made less 
progress in spite of the frantic efforts of propagandists to fan 

it into a brighter flame. The simple truth is that the overwhelming 

majority of the people in all countries do not want war and it is doubt- 
ful whether even the most skillful propaganda can send them into the 
trenches against each other. The announcement that the Eastern na- 
tions have the atomic bomb as well as the Western created no particular 
stir because most well informed persons had surmised as much before 
the news was given out. Probably most interpreters reasoned long 
ago that a stalemate in atomic warfare would be helpful to peace 
rather than the reverse. If the continuous and frantic propaganda in 
favor of war which is now going on in the two leading nations of the 
world could be eliminated, no reasonable person doubts that peace 
would become a living reality for at least a long time ahead ‘The 
forces which feed the fires of suspicion and hatred do not appear on 
the surface, but they must be deep seated in both nations. As Bertrand 

Russell put it in a lecture which he delivered at the Kirschbaum Center, 
Indianapolis, several years ago on the subject “Why Men Fight,” “It 
requires an immense amount of hatred to start the people upon the job 

of deliberately going out and killing each other.” This hatred is sup- 
plied by the news channels which are spoken to the public and if enough 
of it is dispensed, war is certain to ensue. As things now stand the 
world is divided into two major camps led by the USA and the USSR 
respectively. Both sides scored some advantages during the year and 
both suffered some reverses. The consolidation of Western Europe 
under the Atlantic Pact was a victory for the West, but it may be 
questioned whether it was not more than counter-balanced by the addi- 
tion of China to the Communist sphere of influence. 































































As usual, we shall not attempt to furnish a chronological record 
of world events beginning in January and closing in December. On 
the contrary, we shall discuss the more important happenings from the 
topical rather than the chronological points of view. As heretofore we 
shall start with the United Nations, since in the eyes of most thinking 
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people the UNO presents the only hope for permanent peace and secur- 
ity for more than two billions of human beings. 


1. THe UNO DurineG 1949 


The United Nations Organization struggled along with what has 
come to be its normal procedure of bickering and contention between 
the two major powers. The Security Council elected Yugoslavia as a 
member in place of the Ukraine which went out this year under the 
rotation principle. The election was bitterly opposed by the Soviet 
block which strenuously insisted that the position should go to Czecho- 
slovakia. In the debate which ensued Britain and America took op- 
posite sides. The Russians claimed that they were entitled to suggest 
a successor to their satellite, the Ukraine, while the Americans argued 
that there was neither law or a gentleman’s agreement to this effect. 
From a purely technical point of view the Americans were probably 
right, but from what may be styled a more profound viewpoint 
their position was at least doubtful. Whether there was an actual 
“gentleman’s agreement” to the effect that East and West should be 
allowed to retain its proportional representation on the Security Council 
is certainly a matter of dispute. The British felt that there was such 
an understanding ; the Americans did not. In any case little was gained 


by the predominant western powers when they added one more position 
to the roster of the majority on the Council. It might have been better 
politics to have agreed with the English in the matter. 


The second item of major importance in the UNO proceedings 
for the year was the selection of a new president for the Assembly. 
The position went this year to Brigadier-general Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippine Islands. The selection of General Romulo was approved by 
the organization as a whole with rather surprising unanimity. Not 
only was he a high ranking officer of the United States during the 
war, but his extraordinary powers of expression and his fine personal 
qualities made him one of the most striking figures in the international 
group. At the close of the Assembly sessions for the year we are con- 
vinced that he has achieved the record not surpassed by any other pre- 
siding official of the UNO. We shall have something to say concert 
ing his epoch-making address delivered toward the close of the session, 
but here it is only necessary to record the fact that his fairness and 
objectivity in directing the affairs of the Assembly were a mattef 
of constant comment on the part of the delegates. He has won dis 
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tinction not only for himself, but also for the nation which he repre- 
sents at Lake Success. 


2. THE ASSEMBLY DEBATES 


The Assembly of the United Nations is, as it was intended to be, 
the greatest debating society in the world. The Assembly being made 
up of small nations in large measure cannot obviously legislate where 
the interests of greater powers are directly concerned. What it can do 
is to discuss openly, fully, and objectively the various issues which 
threaten the peace and security of the world. Other subjects which the 
group may consider sufficiently important to justify using the time 
required for their discussions may also be placed on the agenda. Some- 
times these questions are rather obviously propagandist in nature. But 
in such cases it may be doubted whether the politicians who introduce 
them gain very much by their efforts. To borrow the language of 
Hamlet, the delegates to the UNO know a “hawk from a handsaw,”’ 
and are not deceived by the all too-familiar devices of petty politics. 
Upon the main issues they spoke out fully and frankly. Perhaps the 
most important subject debated during the year was the possibility of 
preserving the peace in the present world situation. Mr. Vishinsky, 
the Russian foreign minister, introduced the subject and attacked the 
Western powers for keeping up a ceaseless war propaganda against the 
Soviet Union. Representatives of the West countered by accusing the 
Soviets of adherence to the Marxism doctrine of the inevitable con- 
flict between capitalism and communism. Representatives of most of 
the smaller states sided with the West, probably for prudential reasons, 
but their arguments were listened to with interest and attention by the 
opponents as well as by the world audience to which they appealed. It 
is to be hoped that the full text of these debates will be made available 
for the general public, so that it may be possible to give a fair appraisal 
of their value. As things now stand, practically none of the Eastern 
arguments has been given circulation in the West and vice versa. In 
any case the debate was significant and worthwhile and proved beyond 
question the wisdom of the provision for such open discussions by the 
| Assembly. 


3. THE SPEECH OF GENERAL ROMULO 


The presiding officer of the Assembly, General Romulo, took oc- 
casion to express his own views on the possibility of maintaining world 
; Peace. His address was of such remarkable character that it made a 
profound impression upon thoughtful people throughout the world. 
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The General spoke completely without evasion and without following 
the ordinary rules of diplomacy. He said that he represented a small 
nation, but that it was the small nations which would be trampled under 
foot first when the struggle between the giants got under way. He 
lectured both Russia and the United States for keeping up the so-called 
“cold war,” for permitting propaganda campaigns in their respective 
countries which could not help leading directly to war, for acting like 
school children, at a time when the very existence of the world is at 
stake. The complete logicality and objectivity of the address were 
obvious to all who heard it. Unfortunately it was not carried by the 
larger networks in the United States and it was only by accident that 
we had the opportunity of hearing it. The regular UNO reports pub- 
lished in the United States ignored the address for the most part and 
substituted purely propagandist material for the message. We have not 
learned what happened in Russia, but it is a reasonable guess that the 
same sort of situation obtained. The leaders of the two great powers 
did not have the courage to publish to the world a fair and frank criti- 
cism of their behaviour by the president of the UNO Assembly. Per- 
haps nothing could have added more weight to the arguments presented 
by General Romulo than the treatment which has been given them by 
the nations he criticized. Future historians of the world, if they sur- 
vive the atomic blitz, which may well lie ahead of us, will certainly 
give a position of the highest importance to what we personally consider 
the most outstanding speech of the year. 


4. THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Students of world affairs understand very clearly that Germany 
is the open sore, as David Livingstone used to say of slavery, which 
must be healed before the world can be saved. During 1949 4 
number of things happened in Germany which were of considerable 
importance. First of all the air lift was discontinued early in the year 
by what appears to have been common consent. The Russians were 
tired of it because it was strangling their economy and because it was 
not helping them to unify Germany. The Americans and the English 
were glad to give it up because it was an extremely expensive luxury 
both in money and in the loss of the lives of the airmen. Shortly after 
the old regulations concerning traffic in and out of Berlin were re 
stored, the western powers announced the creation of a new state (0 
be known as West Germany and to be more or less independent in mat 
ters of local administration. Elections were accordingly held in the 
states under the control of France, England, and the United States, and 
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the new constitution adopted with the approval of the governing powers. 
The election showed a preponderance of strength by the Christian 
Democrat or Catholic bodies and a very considerable sentiment for the 
old socialist parties of the pre-war period. The communists ran a poor 
third. The capital of the new nation was located in the old university 
town at Bonn and the first prime minister selected was an elderly Ro- 
man Catholic layman from Cologne named Dr. Adenauer. The pre- 
ponderance of Roman Catholic sentiment is not surprising when one 
takes into account the fact that the former Catholic states such as 
Bavaria and the Rhine provinces are now under allied control while 
the former Protestant section such as Prussia and Saxony have been 
taken over by the Russians. 


The exact significance of the new West German state is hard to 
appraise at the present moment. Obviously no Germans and probably 
very few other people would regard it as permanent. In order to be 
self-sustaining Germany must include something approaching its for- 
mer status as a nation. The manufacturing sections in the west cannot 
live without the agricultural states in the east. The organization of the 
West German Republic was a purely political manoeuver, the value of 
which is highly doubtful even under the most favorable conditions. 
The Russians were quick to react to the situation. They immediately 
organized a new Eastern Germany and announced that they would with- 
draw their troops as soon as the Allies would remove their forces from 
West Germany. Good crop yields throughout the continent relieved 
much of the economic pressure which has existed since the close of the 
war. The country is still filled with camps for dispossessed persons 
who have to be fed and cared for by the countries of which they are 
wards. West Germany is so overcrowded at present that it is utterly 
impossible to plan for a normal economic program. A short crop or 
any other natural calamity would cause immense suffering throughout 
the country. 


5. REARMING THE WEST 


The Atlantic Pact powers got together during the summer and 
worked out a schedule for neutral defense. They all agreed that the 
United States would have to hold the sack, that is to provide the money 
with which the other countries would rearm. The American Congress 
showed symptoms of balking on the appropriation of more than a bil- 
lion dollars for this purpose in addition to the regular Marshall plan 
*xpense, but at the strategic moment when it was necessary to get the 
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votes the White House released a carefully worded statement to the 
effect that Russia had the atomic bomb. The effect on Congress was 
electrifying and the required appropriations were voted without delay. 
Few people either in Europe or the United States who know anything 
about the matter have the remotest idea that the money we have voted 
will prevent the Russian armies from occupying all of Europe if they 
should desire to do so. But there is the hope that this gesture may con- 
vince the Soviets that we are in earnest about our alliance with the 
European nations. Senator Taft and a good many other Americans 
think that the net result of the appropriation will work to the dis- 
advantage of world peace, but the majority of Congress thought 


otherwise. 


6. RUSSIA AND THE BomsB 


President Truman's announcement that the Russians had produced 
an atomic explosion was given to the press late in the summer without 
realizing very much popular reaction. Undoubtedly the news helped to 
shove the European arms bill through Congress as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, but otherwise not much attention was paid to it. 


Leading scientists had prophesied as far back as the days of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki that the Russians would have the bomb within five years. 
Of course the actual facts as to the extent of the Russian knowledge of 
atomic fission are still unknown to the public. All such matters are 
closely guarded secrets both here and in Russia. It seems reasonably 
safe to say, however, that we no longer possess monopoly upon this new 
type of explosive. The Russians have kept remarkably quiet with 
reference to their atomic stock piles, but Mr. Vishinsky did say that 
they were in a position to move mountains through atomic power of 
words to that effect. Those who heard his address understood him a 
to referring to the peace time use of atomic power, not to the manufac: 
ture of bombs. Late in 1949 a somewhat irresponsible army office! 
and equally irresponsible radio commentator spread stories to the effec 
that Harry Hopkins and Henry Wallace had authorized the transfer 
of atomic materials to Russia in 1943. General Groves who had chargt 
of the atom bomb project during the war promptly denied the charges 
and it became apparent that they had been introduced for purely sens 
tional purposes. Inasmuch as the Russians have had the benefit of a 
knowledge advanced by leading German scientists from whom W 
originally obtained our own inspiration to construct the bomb, it would 
not seem to be necessary to explain further what has been going 
behind the Iron Curtain, The Russians were certain to get the bom 
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sooner or later and they would probably have gotten it a little sooner 
than some people anticipated. 


7. THE ReEvott or Tito 


The most devastating blow of the year both to the power and pres- 
tige of the Eastern nations came with the complete defection of Yugo- 
slavia from the cominform block. Tito had been an extreme Russian 
partisan during the war and had been responsible for the trial and 
execution of General Mihailovich a few years ago. The serb general 
and his associates who met death at the hands of a firing squad were 
supposed to represent the anti-Russian influence in the new state. Tito 
has never claimed to be anything other than a Communist in his politics 
and there can be no doubt that he owes his success and his present posi- 
tion to Russian support. His quarrel with the Kremlin may be ex- 
plained on two grounds, the first national, and the second, personal. 
The Yugoslavs have been for centuries perhaps the most independent 
and liberty loving peoples in the Balkans. It must be recalled that it 
was in their territory that the heir to the Austrian throne was assas- 
| sinated in 1914 thus touching off the first World War. While more 
sympathetic with the Russians and the Austrians. they had no more 
idea of taking orders from Moscow than from Vienna. In the second 
place, Tito himself appears to be a dictator of the regular standard 
variety. Having achieved greatness beyond his wildest dreams, he is 
obviously not disposed to knuckle under to any other power. He knows 
| what happens to Communist leaders who run afoul with the heads of 
the party. He undoubtedly took a chance and a rather long one when 
he hurled defiance at the “bear that walks like man,” but he must have 
decided that it was the lesser risk open to him. So far as 1949 was 
concerned, the cards were all with him, but whether this run of luck will 
continue even he must regard as more or less problematical. So long 
as even a nominal peace obtains in Europe he can probably maintain 
himself especially with the aid of American and British subsidies. 
Should war break out, his tiny nation would be the first one to be 
ground to powder under the Russian armies. Even under present 
conditions, he runs a good chance of assasination, but he no doubt has 
taken strenuous precautions against this eventuality. Leon Trotzky 
could not escape even though he was as far away from Moscow as 
Mexico City, but he did not have as many bodyguards as Tito. The 
only possible security for small and independent nations like Yugo- 
savia depends upon the adoption of a real world government and not 
upon the precarious type of alliance which Tito has arranged with the 
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Western powers. The Yugoslav situation has embarrassed the Com- 
munist nations in many ways. It has deprived them of an extra seat 
on the Security Council; it has given encouragement to their western 
enemies ; and above all it has been a bad example from their point of 
view to the other little nations in Europe and Asia. 


8. ACHESON SUCCEEDS MARSHALL 


Nineteen forty-nine witnessed another change in what used to be 
called the Department of Foreign Affairs of United States Govern- 
ment. During the Roosevelt administration Cordell Hull held the posi- 
tion longer than any other Secretary of State who had preceded hin, 
but was finally compelled to surrender his arduous duties because of 
ill health. It seems evident that the successor, Edward R. Stettinius, 
about whom we shall have something further to say a little later, was 
regarded by Mr. Roosevelt as the ideal successor to Mr. Hull. Stettinius 
had the advantage of excellent academic training, of prominent social 
and business forebearers and associates and a wide experience in inter- 
national affairs. There would not seem to be any reasonable doubt 
that Mr. Roosevelt expected him to become a permanent fixture in the 
State Department. Nevertheless within a few weeks after FDR had 
passed on, Stettinius was eliminated and the practical politician and 
personal friend of Harry Truman, James F. Byrnes, was charged with 
the tremendously weighty responsibility of directing our foreign af- 
fairs. Byrnes was thrown over after a somewhat stormy experience, 
and the chief of United States military staff, General George T. 
Marshall, was chosen to take his place. It should be kept in mind that 
both Byrnes and Marshall were not particularly well trained for the 
job assigned them. Byrnes as already noted was a political trouble 
shooter and Marshall was a soldier and not a diplomat. Stettinius was 
trained for the work, but he was not allowed to retain it. When Mar- 
shall retired, Dean Acheson who had been in the department under 
Cordell Hull, was selected by Mr. Truman to carry on. It was un 
doubtedly true that he had more practical experience in the field than 
any other person who was probably available for the President's selec- 
tion. His elevation to the headship of the department attracted no pat- 
ticular attention either here or abroad. Most people felt that he knew 
the ropes better than anybody else and that he could be depended upo! 
not to rock the boat. Whether the unseen forces which ditched Stet 
tinius, threw Byrnes aside like a squeezed orange, and finally got rid 
of Marshall will permit the latter’s understudy to remain long in office 
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is another question. So far the new secretary has done well, and the 
best wishes of the American people are certainly with him. 


g. THE PASSING OF A GREAT MAN 


The sudden death of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., late in the year 
brought to a close one of the most highly deserving and at the same 
time one of the most unfortunate figures in American history. From 
the standpoint of natural ability, scholastic training, and character and 
personality development, few men of the present age could rival Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius. During his association with the government over 
the war period, he had imbibed something of the enthusiasm of Roose- 
velt and Wilkie for world unity and the abolition of war. He had been 
one of the leaders in the organization of the UNO and presided at its 
opening session in San Francisco. He was thoroughly familiar with 
its constitution and with its aims and purposes. Men and women 
throughout the world felt that here was a man who could lead humanity 
out of the shambles of war and materialism into the light of the newer 
day for which they all longed and to which some of them were already 
committed. It is only fair to say that Mr. Stettinius was not the kind 
of superman whom the situation appeared to demand. His San Fran- 
cisco speech was only one indication of this fact. It was a good mes- 
sage and was well delivered, but it lacked the dynamic which either 
Winston Churchill or FDR could have given it. Nevertheless no one 
dreamed that the world would be deprived of the only thoroughly 
trained leader available for the new project upon which so much de- 
pended. Why Stettinius was thrown over and James F. Byrnes selected 
to take his place will recall much explanation at the hands of future 
historians. The personal element may have entered into the situation 
with the new president since he must have felt somewhat aloof from 
an intellectual nabob like Stettinius and much more at home with the 
more or less rough and ready political helps of Senator Byrnes. 
Whether Harry Truman ever shared the high idealism of Roosevelt 
and Wilkie for the new world organization, we do not know, but there 
can be no question about his interest in the project. He must have 
understood the necessity for shaping world opinion in this direction 
and the indispensable qualities of leadership essential for the purpose. 
He must have known that Roosevelt had picked Stettinius for the job 
and that he was better equipped to do it than anybody else. Un- 
doubtedly Edward R. Stettinius died a disappointed man. His strong 
religious feeling kept him from going the way of Winant, Maseyrak, 
and Forrestal, but he certainly died a disillusioned man. His memoirs 
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which came out about the time of his death do not answer all the ques: 
tions which most of us would have liked to ask him. Nevertheless 
they constitute a valuable contribution to the field with which they 
deal. Stettinius was a gentle man who was always careful about saying 
anything which might hurt anyone else. Moreover like many other 
people, he probably did not know the answers to some of the hardest 
questions. He was a great and noble figure whose stature will grow 
larger with the passing of the years. 


10. DEVALUATION OF THP POUND 


After violent protestations to the effect that they would never de- 
valuate the pound, the British government sent Sir Stafford Cripps 
to Washington late in the summer to discuss the financial situation with 
Mr. Truman and his advisors. As a result of these conferences, Sir 
Stafford announced after he got home that the pound would be de- 
valued although slightly less than had been prophesied by some writers 
upon the subject. Most of the continental nations followed the lead of 
England in devaluating their currency. The net result of these opera- 
tions was to create a state of confusion in the field of international 
finance which even the most skillful experts could not clearly elucidate. 
In England the forecasters on both the Right and the Left appear to 
have been mistaken up to the time of this writing. It would seem that 
no very serious changes have occurred socially or economically since 
the devaluation took place. What may happen in the future we shall 
not attempt to prognosticate. What appears to be obvious is that the 
world needs a unified monetary standard in order to promote the com- 
fort and well being of all its citizens perhaps more than any other re- 
form. It had been freely predicted that the British standard of living 
would fall shortly as a result of the lessened value of the pound. But 
if this has been the case, no announcement of the fact has been made to 
the public. It has no doubt been true that the rising prices of commodi- 
ties have cut the living standards of most Americans to a certain extent. 
But here as has been true no doubt in Britain we have managed some- 
how to get along without too many hardships. The labor government 
was roundly attacked by the British press for its currency legislation 
at the time when it was put into effect. But later events appear to have 
discredited its major points of criticism. It is only fair to say that the 
most highly skilled economists appear to have floundered badly throug! 
out the currency debate. 
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11. YELLOW CHINA GoEs RED 


It was a matter of observation during World War II that the Na- 
tionalist forces of Chiang Kai-Shek appeared to be more intent upon 
watching the Communist rebels to the north than upon dislodging the 
Japanese troops directly in front of them. When the war was con- 
cluded with dramatic suddenness after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, some 
millions of Japanese soldiers who were on the mainland of Asia were 
- taken prisoners and disarmed. A good many of these soldiers were in 
the north and their equipment naturally fell into the hands of the Com- 
munists. This may be one reason why the Red armies pushed ahead 
so rapidly after the war was over. It seems perfectly obvious, how- 
ever, that they could never have overrun the whole country if it had 
not been for the lack of opposition on the part of the Nationalists. 
Here in America every effort was made to get at the inwardness of the 
picture by the Washington government. As a last resort our chief of 
staff, General George C. Marshall, was sent to China to try to discover 
the facts and to do anything in his power to remedy the situation. 
General Marshall put forth every effort to accomplish his objectives, 
but after some months of fruitless negotiations with both groups, he 
returned to America with a report which has never been made public in 
detail but which has undoubtedly served as the basis of our Chinese 
policy ever since. No doubt much of the information which he fur- 
nished our state department is contained in our White Paper on China 
which was released to the press earlier this year. The simple truth of 
the matter appears to be that the Nationalist government has been so 
corrupt and so inefficient that almost any type of opposition could have 
overthrown it. It was not so much the strength of the Communists as 
it was the weakness of their opposition which decided the issue. In 
rapid succession the Reds took over Peiping, Shanghai, Nanking, and 
all of the other important Chinese cities almost without firing a shot. 
They even chased the Nationalists out of Chung Kiang which Chiang 
Kai-Shek had managed to hold against the Japanese throughout World 
War II. Chiang and his associates retired to the Isle of Formosa late 
in the fall, but how long they will be able to hold even this haven of 
tefuge appears to be uncertain. It is probably true that the Chinese 
revolution has been helpful to the USSR, but anyone familiar with the 
history of the Orient will recognize the fact that the Chinese will not 
take orders from Moscow or anywhere else for any great length of time. 
Nor is it likely that any completely Communistic program could be 
permanently established in a country where the people are so highly 
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individualistic as the Chinese. It will no doubt require years for China 
to settle down. In the meantime most foreign countries will find it ad- 
visable to recognize the de facto government so long as it contains some 
measure of order and stability in the country. 


12. THe NovEMBER ELECTIONS 


The November elections in America attracted widespread atten- 
tion throughout the world. In France, for example, the returns oc- 
cupied the front page space in nearly all the Paris dailies and much the 
same situation existed in London. In fact it would appear that more 
space was given to the subject abroad than at home. The only contest 
which attracted much attention here was the race between Mr. John 
Foster Dulles and former governor Herbert Lehman of New York for 
the short term senatorial position. Mr. Dulles made Mr. Truman's 
“Fair Deal” program the basis of his attack and Mr. Lehman accepted 
the challenge. Mr. Lehman won by a margin of about 200,000 votes 
a comparatively small plurality in a state like New York. In Man- 
hattan proper Mayor O’Dwyer, the Tammany candidate, won out 
against a fusion opposition ticket and a radical opposition slate led by 
Vito Marc Antonio. The last named candidate came in a poor third. 
In New Jersey the Republicans won easily against the attempted re- 
surgence of the Democratic Haig machine. In Connecticut the brother 
of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts was returned to 
Congress on the Republican ticket, while a Democrat captured a con- 
gressional seat in California. Election returns in other sections fol- 
lowed the pattern anticipated. In general it may be said that no espe- 
cially revolutionary trend was noticeable on the American political 
scene. Most of the people appeared to be reasonably well satisfied with 
things as they are, although this sentiment was obviously far from 
unanimous. 


13. THe Visit or Punpir NEHRU 


The visit of Pundit Nehru, the premier of India, to the United 
States in the autumn of 1949 was quite properly regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance by most of our commentators. In population 
India properly ranks next to China among the great nations of the 
world. While many of her people are illiterate, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any other country has so many men and women of first 
class intellectual calibre and training in official positions as is the case 
in the new Indian republic. Nehru himself from the standpoint of in- 
tellectual and moral equipment is one of the greatest if not indeed the 
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very greatest living statesman. His addresses in America were given 
courteous attention, but their contents were not too wisely disseminated. 
He found much to admire and to commend in our civilization but he 
also found a good deal which he considered worthy of condemnation. 
He had no hesitancy about expressing his sentiments and it would no 
doubt have been profitable for us if we had taken his words a little more 
seriously. With China substantially lost to the West, India remains the 
only bulwark against Communism on the continent of Asia. While 
Nehru is obviously democratic in his sympathies and ideals he is by no 
means committed to Laissez-faire economics or to what he considers 
American materialistic philosophy. He is an idealist who views with 
alarm the rising tide of materialism throughout the world. Like 
Ghandi he is a pacifist, but he will not shrink from sacrificing peace 
upon the altar of freedom just as Ghandi did in World War II. Most 
Americans appear to have liked Nehru even when they disagreed with 
him. 


14. GENERALS VERSUS ADMIRALS 


Much attention was given to the controversy between the Navy 
and Army and Air Force in America throughout the year. The con- 


troversy was precipitated by the efforts toward further unification of 
our armed forces by the President and the Congress ever since World 
War II. The Navy felt that under the plans now being carried out its 
usefulness and importance would be largely nullified and that the na- 
tional defense would suffer as a result. The leading admiral in the 
Navy was demoted as a result of his protest and harmony was estab- 
lished at least on the surface by the close of the year. Undoubtedly 
the Army had won and the Navy had to take second place as gracefully 
as possible. Aside from the issues which appear on the surface, there 
can be little doubt that in the atomic age all navies are largely obsolete. 
Even during the second World War most of the battleships were kept 
bottled up where they could not be reached by aerial bombs and were 
therefore of very little use either offensively or defensively. The 
Italian fleet, for example, never did any fighting at all and the most of 
the other navies were kept in strict seclusion. When any of the big 
ships ventured out, it was generally to meet disaster as was the case 
with the two British battleships which were sunk near Singapore early 
in the Japanese war. Under present conditions aircraft carriers are 
no doubt useful, but it is a moot question as to how long they will re- 
main so. In any case, the Navy is no longer as indispensable as it was 
tegarded by most nations during the nineteenth century. We have 
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entered a new age in which air power is far more important than either 
land or sea forces. 


15. LiILieNTHAL RETIRES 


The retirement of David Lilienthal as chairman of the atomic 
commission at the close of the year was an event of major importance. 
The confirmation of Mr. Lilienthal was so vigorous and prolonged 
that it attracted attention throughout the world. It was therefore 
significant news when Senator Higgenluper of Iowa attacked Mr. 
Lilienthal early during the year for gross neglect of his duties. After 
the hearings which entirely failed to substantiate the Iowa senator’s 
contention, Mr. Lilienthal was given a clean bill of health by the Senate 
and by the country at large. The scars must have remained, however, 
for not long after his exoneration, Mr. Lilienthal presented his resigna- 
tion to take effect at the close of the year. It will be difficult to find 
a successor who possesses the energy and intellectual equipment which 
characterized the chairman of the atomic group. It may be questioned 
whether the criticism of men like Mr. Lilienthal has not done the coun- 
try more harm than good even after we have given full credit to all the 
dangers which our modern witch-hunters tell us are in our midst. The 
trial and conviction of Representative J. Parnell Thomas, the chairman 
of the un-American activities committee during the time when most of 
the excitement was going on should furnish a sobering sense of reality 
to most of us. Mr. Thomas was confessedly a law breaker of serious 
proportions while he was hunting down Communism or what he and 
his committee considered to be such. Like Elmer Gantry and a good 
many other similar investigators, it is not infrequently the case that one 
type of criminal insists vigorously upon running down another type. 
A little more poise and a little less noise in such matters might be better 
for all parties concerned. 


The year closed upon a note of high purpose and good will. The 
new UNO building which is not inaptly styled the capital of the world 
was dedicated in Manhattan near the end of the autumn season. It is 
only a prophecy of the future, but it is a good symbol nevertheless. 
Without any established agreement the larger nations of the world be- 
gan to cut down their armaments and to talk about less of them for the 
year ahead. As a consequence the Gloria in Excelsis took on a less 
hollow sound when it was chanted during the Christmas season. Let 
us hope that it will acquire even richer volume during the Christmas 
celebration of 1950. 
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EASTERN ORTHODOX WORSHIP AND DEVOTIONAL 
LIFE: AN INTERPRETATION 


By 


GEORGE FLORVOSKY 
I 


HE major tragedy of Christian History was, perhaps, that Unity 

could not have been kept, or rather that Christian Unity, in the 

full sense, has never been realized. Divisive and dissolving 
powers were ever at work, as they should not have been. The visible 
unity of the Church had been kept for several hundred years, and then 
was broken. The Christian East and the Christian West could no more 
stay together. This ominous schism, which is not yet healed, was 
originated not in the realm of faith or doctrine. The roots of the 
schism were all too human. It was too much perhaps for a frail man to 
live and dwell in a truly Ecumenical world, to be a citizen of the Church 
Universal. He needed rather a local Church of his own, of his own 
race or tongue or persuasion, rather than the Church truly universal. 
The ecumenical perspective was too wide for him. There was, from 
the very beginning, an imminent danger of a Christian provincialism. 
The schism was first consummated in minds, before it had been revealed 
inaction. The Unity of the Christian mind had been lost long before 
Communion was broken. Christian Unity does not mean uniformity. 
And there is an ample room for variety in the unity of the Church. 
The tragedy begins when people of different persuasions forget that 
they belong together and lose the common perspective. Differences 
are natural, but they must not lead to isolation. The East and the West 
were, of course, different from the beginning. Yet, for a considerable 
time, they had a common life. And then came a mutual estrangement. 
The process was gradual. The divorce was never complete. The com- 
mon ground was never lost. What really happened was much worse. 
lt was forgotten that there was a common ground. And very often 
what was in fact common was mistaken for something peculiar and 
distinctive. The common language had been lost. The memories of 
the common past were obliterated and faded away. People were ac- 
customed to live in their particular and partial worlds. Christians be- 
came foreigners for each other, not primarily because they differed in 
doctrine, but because they were dwelling in different corners of the 
spiritual world. What was different was perhaps precisely their “uni- 
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verses of discourse,” their psychological and mental terms of reference, 
They simply could not understand each other. They were no more 
citizens of the same spiritual world. To say so much does not mean to 
ignore or to underestimate the real theological or religious conflicts and 
tensions. Indeed, they are very real and profound. Yet, what is in 
our days some times styled as the “non-theological” factors of the 
Christian disruption is no less real and profound. And possibly these 
‘‘non-theological” factors are the greatest obstacle for a mutual under- 
standing between Christians who happened to be brought up in dif- 
ferent local traditions of their own. The most difficult task of the 
Ecumenical movement is precisely that of regaining and restoring the 
common Christian perspective, the common “universe of discourse.” 


II 


The present paper is a modest contribution to this urgent [-cumeni- 
cal endeavor. It has been recently suggested that the basic division in 
the Christian world is not so much between the “Catholic” and *‘Protes- 
tant’’ attitudes and approaches, as precisely between the East and the 
West. “That opposition is not of dogmatic nature: neither the West 
nor the East can be summed up in one set of dogmas applying to it as 
a whole. . . . The difference between East and West lies in the very 
nature and method of their theological thinking, in the very soil out of 
which their dogmatic, liturgical and canonical developments arise, 1 


' As a descriptive statement, it is 


the very style of their religious life.” 
very true. We have, however, not to forget that these different blocs 
of insights and convictions grew out of a common ground and are 
products of a disintegration of the Christian mind and life. They 
would seem perhaps quite irreconcilable, if they are compared and cor- 


fronted as they are at the present. The East and the West can meet 


and find together only if they remember their original kinship and 
unity of their common past. It is, obviously, a difficult task. And tt 


will require much sympathy, interest and patience. The first thing to 
achieve is to realize that, in spite of all differences and peculiarities, the 
ast and the West belong together in the Unity of the Christendom. 
They are not two worlds, but just the integral parts of the same world. 
\What is to be overcome first of all is the spirit of isolation and mutual 
indifference or neglect. People of the East and people of the West have 
to start by learning more about each other. Then they will understand 
that “foreigners” are “brethren” and have the same Christian ancestry. 
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III 


Now, what is actually the Christian East? We have to go back, 
to the early centuries of Christian history. Christendom was at that 


time almost identical with the Mediterranean world, with the old terri- 
tory of the Roman Empire. Its new capital was no more in the West. 


Constantinople was the New Rome. The Church was flourishing in 
the East. The earliest and greatest centers of Christian learning were 
in the East: Alexandria and Caesarea. All Ecumenical Councils met 
in the East. The great spiritual movements, monasticism, etc., were 
originated there, in Syria and Egypt. Historical destiny of this part 
of the Christian world was sad and cruel. Ultimately it was conquered 
by the Moslems. Of course, there were some grave internal reasons 
for the decay as well. Yet, the Church survived the crisis. The [ast- 
ern Orthodox Church of our time is an organic continuation of the 
primitive Church of the East. And it was not just a survival. The 
whole heritage of the past has been kept, has been kept alive, through 
all these long ages of disasters. It was kept not just as a sacred relic, 
but precisely as a living tradition. And tradition is not just obstinacy 
and inertia, but rather the power of growth and life, the spirit of sel{- 
propagation, not only of self-preservation. Eastern Orthodoxy is 
neither an artificial stylization, nor an obstinate conservatism. \Vith 
the Orthodox, Tradition is just what it was for St. Irenaeus ; depositum 
juvenescens. This tradition was never codified in the East. Exactly 
because it is not a remembrance or reminiscence, but rather an organic 
memory of a living body. It is much more a principle of continuity, 
than a reference to the past. And, possibly, this principle of the living 
tradition constitutes the primary distinctive mark of the Christian Fast. 
The “Unchanging East” is a deceiving historical fiction. There was 
growth and development in the East, but it was a homogeneous process, 
yet full of dramatic conflicts and collisions, just as it was already in 
the early ages. Briefly speaking, on the whole, Eastern Orthodoxy is 
just Christianity of the Patristic times. Of course all brief statements 
are simplifications. The story of the Christian East was full of prob- 
lms and tensions, which are not yet resolved. It is always so with 
all living bodies. What is typical and distinctive in the Eastern develop- 
ment is that it was and is still, as it were, prescholastic. It is to say, that 
loctrine was never divorced or separated from the worship. It is still 
father a doctrine to be taught from the pulpit, than a doctrine to be 
tudied in the class. Eastern doctrine is essentially a liturgical doctrine, 
‘ontinuously embodied and enacted in the liturgy and devotion. It is 
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through worship that we can penetrate into the very heart of th 
Eastern Church. Again, for an outsider, liturgical language of the 
East may seem to be an archaic idiom. Yet, this archaic idiom has been 
for centuries, as it is still now, the spoken language of the worshipping 
community, spoken naturally and spontaneously. By the way, the 
language of the Scripture is also an archaic idiom, which can, neverthe- 
less, be spontaneously used by the faithful, without much constraint 
And liturgical language of the Eastern Church grew exactly out of the 
Scripture. 


IV 


There are, in the Gospel, two passages concerning prayer, and the) 
seem to guide us in opposite directions. On one hand, in the Sermor 
on the Mount, Our Lord was teaching the multitudes to pray “‘in secret.’ 
It had to be a solitary prayer, ‘“‘when thou hast shut thy door,’—mar 
alone with his Heavenly Father (Matt. 6. 5 ff.). Yet, on the other 
hand, on another occasion, Our Lord was stressing the strength of a 
joint and corporate prayer, “if two of you shall agree on earth as touch 
ing any thing that they shall ask” (Matt. 18. 19-20). Now, is ther 
any conflict or contradiction between these two different praying att 
tudes? Or, rather, do they belong together and are they only possible to- 
gether? Paradoxically, they presuppose each other. One has to learn 
pray alone, bringing all his needs and infirmities before his Heaven 
Father, his Lord and his God, in an intimate and personal intercourse 
And only those who are trained by thus praying this solitary prayer cat 
meet each other spiritually and join together in what they are going t 
ask for each other from their common Father in heaven. Common prayet 
presupposes personal training. Yet, personal prayer is possible agai! 
only in the context of the community. Nobody is Christian by himsel 
but only as a member of the body. Even in the solitude, “in the 
chamber,” a Christian prays as a member of the redeemed community, 
of the Church. And it is in the Church that he learns his devotional 
practice. Both forms of the prayer are more than complementary, the) 
are organically linked together, as two inseparable aspects of the samt 
devotional act. Each without the other may be even dangerous ant 
misleading: solitary prayer can degenerate into individualistic pietis™ 
extatic and disruptive, and when those without any previous person! 
training try to join with others the result may be, not a true community 
prayer, but rather a sect prayer or a crowd prayer, not the prayer of 
community of persons, but of an impersonal multitude,—or else, a met 
formality and show. It is, therefore, the rule of the Church that the 
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faithful should prepare themselves for the corporate prayer by their 
personal devotions, ‘‘in the chamber.’” One begins to pray at home and 
then goes to the chapel, and praying persons discover and find each 
other and then spontaneously join in the act of common adoration or 
humble petition, in common. Strictly speaking, the term ‘‘private devo- 
tion,’ which is commonly and persistently used in our days, is an un- 
fortunate and misleading term. It may give an impression that it is, 
as it were, a private affair left to the human individual's discretion. In 
fact, it is an obligatory preparation which enables individuals to meet 
each other and join together as a community and to offer their common 
supplications “with one heart and one mouth.” Of course, it is more 
than mere preparation. [Even “in the chamber” a Christian must not 
pray only for himself : he is never alone on his knees before the Father, 
and the Father is not only his father, but the Father of us all; he is to 
be aware of the fact that many others are also on their knees at the 
same time before the same Heavenly Father, and each must bring be- 
fore God not only his private and personal needs or requests or sorrows. 
Personal prayer itself is to be “catholic,” i.e., inclusive and universal. 
The praying heart is to be enlarged in order to embrace all needs and 
sorrows of the whole suffering humanity. And only in this spirit can 
individuals truly meet each other as “brethren” and ‘“‘agree’’ concerning 
things they are about to ask from the Lord. On the other hand, it can 
be said that corporate worship is also a personal obligation, the personal 
responsibility of everyone who shares in the common life of the re- 
deemed. This corporate character of all Christian worship and prayer 
was vigorously stressed already by St. Cyprian, in his admirable ex- 
planation of the Lord’s Prayer. It should be read and re-read by all 
Christians. 


V 


In the Orthodox Church there are definite ordered forms of morn- 
ing and evening prayers which everyone is expected to use. Most of 
them are ancient. They are collected in a book called Canonicon. It is 
a rule of prayer, a book of rules, not exhaustive, but an elementary 
guide, to be supplemented by spontaneous expansion. The main em- 
phasis is, however, not on the recitation of ordered formularies, but on 
the spiritual concentration. ‘‘When you awake, before you begin the 
day, stand with reverence before the All-Seeing God. Make the sign 
of the Cross and say: In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. Amen. Having invoked the Holy Trinity, keep 
silence for a little, so that your thoughts and feelings may be freed 
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from worldly cares. Then recite the following prayers without haste, 
and with your whole heart.” This is the preamble of the morning rule. 
Prayers which follow are selected rather in order to remind of those 
topics which should not be omitted or neglected in the daily meditation 
and worship. The rule can be abridged, if necessary. The rubric at 
the close of the morning rule reads as follows: “it is preferable to say 
only a few of the suggested prayers, with attention and zeal, rather than 
to recite them all in haste and without due concentration.’* Prayer is 
not just a recitation of settled formulas, but first of all an intercourse 
or conversation with the Living God. And every Christian is supposed 
and expected to practice it. Of course, there are stages of the devotional 
elevation, a “ladder” of ascension, which is to be climbed gradually. 
Here are some few advices concerning prayer, given to lay-women by 
a great teacher of the devotional life in the last century, Bishop Theo- 
phanes (1815-1894). Unexpectedly, from the outset, he suggests that 
in order to pray God in very truth one should rehearse the prayers in 
advance. One has to read the text and to try to “understand’’ and 
“feel” every word, to meditate over every word, to grasp their full 
meaning. But it is not yet prayer, but just a “rehearsal.” Again, one 
has to have a fixed rule for his home devotion and keep it strictly and 
rigidly, never changing it by license. It is a point of discipline and 
obedience. One can select a rule suitable for him, even a very short one, 
but then he has to keep it rigidly. The first act is to realize the pres- 
ence of God and what it implies,—awe and trembling, but love and 
adoration too. The main problem of prayer is attention: to stand be- 
fore God and not to be distracted by the worldly cares. The words of 
prayer must be recited so that they may speak to the soul. It may 
happen that a particular word catches attention, then one has to stop 
and listen, and not to rush further, to some other words. Yet, all this is 
but a first stage. Prayer-books are meant only for the beginners. They 
are just primers of devotion. We begin to learn a language by learning 
phrases and turns from the book. Some time later we begin simply to 
speak. It applies to the prayer also. We learn first some pattern- 
formulas. Some time we have to begin to speak to God. Of course, 
prayer-books are helpful and indispensable, especially in the beginning. 
But the true aim is to enter into conversation with God. It is not re 
stricted to certain hours of the day. A Christian has to feel himself 
permanently in the presence of God. The goal of prayer is precisely 
to be with God always. Then, the Spirit starts speaking in the heart, 
joyful and burning. All this is so far from dead formalism and ritual: 
ism Prayer as to be a spiritual formation of the new man in the old 
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Adam. Another Russian saint of the last century, St. Seraphim of 
Sarov (1759-1833), was no less emphatical in his advices (given also 
to simple lay-people). The true and only aim of Christian life was, 
in his opinion, precisely the acquisition of the Holy Spirit. Bishop 
Theophanes was a scholar, a theological professor and president of a 
theological faculty for some years. St. Seraphim had no school-educa- 
tion, he was hardly strong in worldly knowledge, his only training was 
in the Holy Scripture and in the liturgical tradition of the Church, and, 
of course, in the life of devotion. Yet, both say exactly the same. Here 
is what St. Seraphim says. ‘The true aim of our Christian life, is to 
acquire the Holy Spirit of God. Prayer, fasting, watching, and all 
other Christian acts, however good they may be, do not alone consti- 
tute the aim of our Christian life, although they serve as the indispens- 
able means of reaching this aim. . . . We must begin here by a right 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who came into the 
world to save sinners, and by winning for ourselves the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, who brings into our hearts the Kingdom of God and lays 
for us the path to win the blessings of the future life. . . . The Holy 
Spirit itself enters our souls, and this entrance into our souls of Him 
the Almighty and this presence with our spirit of the Triune Majesty 
is only granted to us through our assiduous acquisition of the Holy 
Spirit, which prepares in our soul and body a throne for the all-creative 
presence of God with our spirit. . . . Prayer is always possible for 
everyone, rich and poor, noble and simple, strong and weak, healthy and 
suffering, righteous and sinful. Great is the power of prayer; most of 
all does it bring the Spirit of God and easiest of all is it to exercise. 
Truly, in prayer it is vouchsafed to us to converse with our God and 
Saviour, but even here we must pray only until God the Holy Spirit 
descends on us in measures of His heavenly grace known to Him. 
When He comes to visit us, we must cease to pray. How can we pray 
to Him, Come and abide in us, cleanse us from all evil, and save our 
souls, O Gracious Lord, when He has already come to us to save us 
who trust in Him and call on His Holy name in truth, that humbly and 
with love we may receive Him, the Comforter, in the chamber of our 
souls, hungering and thirsting for His coming? . . . When the Spirit 
of God descends to man and ovreshadows him with the fullness of His 
outpouring, then the human soul overflows with unspeakable joy, be- 
Cause the Spirit of God turns to joy all that He may touch.”* When 
We are listening again to St. Seraphim, we hear the same voice that 
‘ounds throughout the whole ascetical and devotional literature since 
the first beginnings: Clemens of Alexandria and Origen, St. Athana- 
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sius and the Fathers of the Desert, St. Basil, and all the rest, including 
the greatest Byzantine mystic of the 11th century, St. Symeon the New 
Theologian. There is a tradition, but it is a living tradition, a continuity 
of an identical experience. We have to keep in mind that all these devo- 
tional advices were meant not for hermits in the retreat, but just for 
ordinary lay people. The search after Spirit is possible in the world 
too. Spiritual detachment from “this world’’ does not necessarily 
presuppose an external separation or retirement. On the contrary, the 
acquisition of the Spirit is a means of the sanctification of the entire 
life. There is no quietism in this devotional mysticism: the search 
after Spirit is to be combined with the hard work. Idleness is an ulti- 
mate vice and sin. Nor is there any flow of Pelegianism: “‘good works” 
are not means of salvation, there is nothing meritorious about them; 
they are rather fruits of obedience and complete self-dedication to God 
and God’s purpose. They are a duty, and not a merit. They area 
grateful response to the redeeming Grace and Mercy of the Living 
God, that had been revealed and outpoured in Jesus Christ, the Lord 
and Saviour of all. Eastern Orthodox spirituality admits no dis- 
crimination: it assumes an ultimate equality of all believers, as it 
were,—there is but one identical goal and aim for all, monks and secu- 
lar, clerical and lay,—the personal communion with God, through 
Jesus Christ, in the power of the Holy Spirit. You start by studying 
the text of ordered prayers, and then try to recite it before God, medli- 
tating on the meaning of every word. Then one day it will happen 
that the Holy Spirit Himself will stop you in the midst and pray in 
you “with the groanings that cannot be uttered.” Then you must stop 
all your words and listen to Him and be led. The purpose of personal 
worship is to disappear in one’s selfish human personality and become 
a vehicle of the Spirit. Yet, it does not mean that personality is 
destroyed, it is rather raised to a higher level, through communion wit! 
the perfect personality of God. Here is an admirable prayer, com 
posed by Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow (1782-1867). “O Lord, 
I know not what to ask of Thee. Thou alone knowest what are my true 
needs. Thou lovest me more than I myself know how to love. Help 
me to see my real needs which are concealed from me. I dare not ask 
either a cross or consolation. I can only wait on Thee. My heart 's 
open to Thee. Visit and help me, for Thy great mercy’s sake. Strike 
me and heal me, cast me down and raise me up. I worship in silence 
Thy holy will and thine inscrutable ways. I offer myself as a sacrifice 
to Thee. I put all my trust in Thee. I have no other desire than 7 
fulfill Thy will. Teach me how to pray. Pray Thou Thyself in me. 
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Thus, prayer should not be identified with petition or supplication. 
Again, there are levels and degrees. One begins with supplication and 
intercession, by articulating his needs and deficiencies before God. It 
isa prayer of neophytes. In fact, God sees and knows our needs and 
sorrows much better than we ourselves, and He is always ready to 
intervene and help, even before we ask at all. Thanksgiving for this 
Love Divine comes then. It is a higher level. It leads ultimately to 
the disinterested praise and adoration of God, when we come face to 
face with His splendour and glory and praise Him for His unutterable 
majesty, the majesty of love that passes all knowledge and understand- 
ing,—then the chorus of men joins that of the angels who do not ask 
or even thank at all, but continually praise Him for his eternal glory 
and majesty and splendour. There is here a normal ascent from human 
petition to contemplation. 


VI 


Personal prayer is an initiation into the mystery of the Church. 
This mystery is revealed and disclosed in the corporate and sacramental 
worship of the Church. The center of the corporate worship is the 
Eucharist. It is a sacrament, or (to use the Eastern term) a Holy 
Mystery. It is a double mystery, a mystery’ of the “Total Christ,” the 
Head and the Body,—the mystery of the Lord and the mystery of the 
Congregation.—The Eucharist is a true revelation of Christ, an image 
of His redeeming work. It sets before us in symbolic utterances and 
gestures the whole life of Our Lord, from Bethlehem to the Mount 
of Olives and Calvary, including His Resurrection and Ascension, and 
anticipating His Second Coming. The different symbolic gestures and 
words remind us of the whole. But they are not merely a remembrance, 
they are rather a re-presentation, i.e., a making present again. Two 
aspects of the mystery must be kept together. The Eucharist is the 
greatest Christian witness, a witness to the new fellowship in the re- 
deemed community and in the Redeemer. As often as the sacrament 
is celebrated, the Church of Christ is bearing witness to her Lord and 
Master. But there is much more than a mere human witness. Come 
and see. And those who come with open heart and with right faith 
can see and touch the Lord Himself, ever present and abiding in His 
blessed mysteries, present and visible and tangible,—visible, of course, 
by spiritual sight. The teaching of the “Real Presence” is neither a 
theological theory, nor merely an interpretation. On the contrary, it is 
the most direct and immediate witness,—it is an “eye-witness” of the 
piritual sight. The “presence” of the Lord is not confined to the ele- 
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ments, which are truly hallowed and changed by the consecration, 
Christ Himself is personally present, as the supreme and only minister 
of the sacrament, as the unique and eternal High-Priest of the New 
Covenant. The Eucharist is not something that we do, perform or of- 
fer, it is primarily what God is doing for us. Christ is coming again 
to the faithful. The Eucharist is basically just the Last Supper, ex- 
tended and continued. This ultimate identity is stressed throughout the 
whole rite in the Eastern Church. It had been vigorously emphasized by 
St. John Chrysostome in his preaching. There is no repetition. No 
repetition is possible. The Eucharist is one, but it is revealed again 
and again, because the sacrifice of Christ was all-inclusive. Com- 
munion means precisely a participation in the Last Supper itself: we 
are taken ourselves to the Upper Room, where the sacrament was first 
instituted and administered by the Saviour Himself. We are taken 
back into His presence. The mystery is one and ever the same, as the 
sacrifice is one, and the table is ever one. Not one Lamb is slain today 
and another yesterday; not one here, and another anywhere else. But 
the same always and everywhere,—one very Lamb of God, “which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” even the Lord Jesus. Christ is 
present both as the priest, and the victim. Christ is celebrating the 
sacrament Himself and is giving again to His members His precious 
body and blood, as the food of Redemption, as the food of the eternal 
life. The Church but receives the gift. Yet, the Church is not passive, 
even while receiving the gift of Redemption. Christ in the sacrament is 
not separated from His body, the body of the Christian. The mystery 
of the Church is precisely in that Christ abides and dwells in the be- 
lievers, and they, by faith, abide and dwell in Him. The Church con- 
tinues and carries on the ministry of Redemption, or, rather, Christ is 
continuing and carrying it through and in the Church. Christians are 
called to “follow” Him. They have to walk in His steps. It is not 
merely an ethical commandment. It implies an existential identifica- 
tion of the members with the Head. As the mystery of the Church, the 
Eucharist is the realization of the Church. The Church is real in s0 
far as it is gathered in Our Lord, when all her members are truly it- 
corporated into Him and His risen life when they are nourished on the 
same spiritual food and filled by the Spirit with the same risen life. 
The unity of the Church is constituted by the unity of the Spirit, and 
faith is but a recipient of the Grace. We are one body, because we pat 
take of the same Bread of Life, of the same celestial food. Thus, the 
Church is the growing “fullness” of Christ. It grows precisely through 
the sacraments. This means that the Church’s unity is the gift of God, 
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and not a human work or achievement. Yet, it includes and implies 
human participation too, an active response of the redeemed. As a 
sacred rite, the Eucharist is an act of common worship, a true “agree- 
ment” of many to say and pray together. The name “liturgy’’ itself 
suggests precisely a common action. It is exactly an “‘action,” not only 
aword. In this connection it is most significant that all Eucharistic 
prayers are composed in the plural. And even the prayer of consecra- 
tion is recited by the priest in the plural,—for he is offering prayers 
in the name and on behalf of the faithful, of all the people. It is not 
in his own name that the priest celebrates, but in the name of the people, 
as it is from the people too, that the gifts are offered and spread forth 
on the Altar, for consecration. Of course it is the priest only who is 
given this authority to offer the common supplications or to speak in 
the name of all. And this authority is given not by the people, but by 
Christ Himself, who is the true Minister of all mysteries. The minister 
does not represent the congregation only, but Christ above all, who is 
truly ministering to the people, through human mediation. The minis- 
ter acts not only in persona ecclesiae, but primarily in persona Christi. 
Authority is given to the minister not by the congregation, but for the 
congregation, as one of the manifold gifts of the Spirit. And in the 
name of the whole Church the priest speaks: we pray. Now, this we 
has in the liturgical prayer a double meaning. First, it betokens the 
unity of the assembled Church, the undivided Christian fellowship of 
all those who pray. ‘Thou, who hast given us grace at this time with 
one accord to make our common supplication unto Thee . . .” ( Prayer 
of St. John Chrysostome; also in the Anglican “Common Prayer 
Book”). And this “accord” is not a mere composite of many private 
and separate prayers. The true accord presupposes some mutual iden- 
tification of those who join and “agree.” One has to pray not as a 
self-contained individual, but precisely as a member of the Body, of 
the mystical fellowship in Christ. The prayer of consecration is pre- 
ceded, in the Eastern rite, by a solemn invitation: “Let us love one 
another, that so with one mind we may acknowledge the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, the Trinity consubstantial and undivided.” 
Love in Christ is the only means of the spiritual integration, the only 
means to have “one mind.”” And only through this integration of our 
minds can we approach and acknowledge the ultimate mystery of the 
Divine Unity: three Persons, yet One God, one perfect Being. The 
mystery of Trinity is exactly the mystery of a perfect unity of many. 
This mystery is to be reflected on the human level. The Church, as 
an integrated fellowship of many, is the only image of the Divine 
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unity. The Church, established by Christ, is the new mode of human 
existence, the “catholic’’ mode of life, opposed to all selfish and divisive 
individualisms. Only love, in Christ, can enable men to bring their of fer- 
ings worthily and truly. Not only because the lack of peace and love 
would be a personal failure; but just because we, the whole people, 
should be one. In the phrase of St. Cyprian, “when we pray we do not 
pray for one but for the whole people, because we, the whole people, are 
one,” quia tots populus unum sumus (on Lord’s prayer, 8) . . . And 
secondly, the liturgical plural, the liturgical “we,” has another and 
deeper meaning and connotation. It points out the universal fullness 
and unity of the Church. For every liturgy is celebrated in communion 
with the whole Church Catholic and Universal, and in the name of the 
whole Church. And spiritually in every celebration the whole Church 
takes an invisible, yet very effective part,—‘‘the whole company of 
heaven.” “Now the Powers of Heaven with us invisibly do minister” 

. . And the Church on earth repeats and proclaims the glorious song 
of the Seraphim, repeats these heavenly Hallelujahs, for in Christ 
Jesus the Church of the Angels and the Church of men have become 
one . . . Likewise there is no division between the living and departed 
within the Church, because the power of death is overcome and death 
itself abolished by the glorious resurrection of the Lord, who is the 
Head of His Body. There is no final separation between “earth” and 
“heaven” after Christ. This constitutes the new spiritual climate in the 
Church. “As we stand in the house of Thy glory, it is though we stood 
in heaven itself.” For, indeed, “Thou hast brought heaven to earth by 
Thy wondrous condescension” . . . In the unity of Christ’s Body death 
loses its power to separate. The departed, who rest in the peace of 
Christ, are still with the living, for in Christ all are but one. And 
therefore the departed are commemorated at every celebration. It is 
not only a remembrance, not only a witness of our human sympathy 
and love, but rather an insight into the mystical fellowship of all be- 
lievers, living and departed, in Christ, the common Risen Lord. In 
this sense, the Eucharist is the mystery of the Church, or rather—the 
mystery of the whole Christ . . . In the Eucharist is the Church aware 
and conscious of her ultimate unity, and anticipates its final perfection, 
in the age to come. The Eucharist is not only an expression of our hu- 
man fellowship and of our human brotherhood, but above all an expres- 
sion of the Divine mystery of Redemption. It is primarily an image 
of the Divine deed. It is a mystery of Christ, who redeems and unites 
all, and overcomes all borders of space and time, of age and race. 
Every time that the Eucharist is celebrated we witness to, we live in, 
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this perfect unity, initiated and inaugurated by the Incarnate and Risen 
Lord, and we pray in the name of all mankind, of all those who have 
been called and have responded to the call. We pray as the Church,— 
the whole Church prays with us and in us. And therefore the whole 
fullness of life is to be commemorated in Eucharistic prayer—the full- 
ness of human existence is to be offered and dedicated to God, in 
Christ,—the whole of God’s Providence is to be remembered and ac- 
knowledged with spiritual thanksgiving. And therefore the prayer of 
consecration is framed into the story of salvation. We bear witness 
to the redeeming plan and purpose of God, and we trace them through 
all the stages of their gradual realization, which are recorded in the sa- 
cred story of the Bible. Again, the liturgical commemoration has a 
cosmic character and scope. It includes the whole world, the whole 
realm of creation. ‘‘We offer Thee this reasonable service for all the 
world, for the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” And the prayer 
goes on to mention by names all those for whom it is offered. “Name” 
means personality. And thus the commemoration of the members of 
the Church by names at the Eucharistic offering points to the fact that 
each person has his own place in the completeness of the one Body. We 
ask God to help our limited memory: “and those whom we, through 
ignorance, or forgetfulness, or the multitude of names, have not re- 
membered, do Thou Thyself call to mind, O God, who knowest the age 
and the name of each’’ (Anaphora of St. Basil). The Eucharistic 
commemoration embodies and embraces also all complex situations of 
our life upon earth: “Be Thou Thyself all things unto all men, O thou 
who knowest every man, his petition, his abode, and his need.” Thus 
again the whole people is praying for the whole people. And this prayer 
is primarily an acknowledgment and a witness: God had acted first, to 
redeem the fallen race “For Thou broughtest us forth from nothing, 
and when we were fallen didst raise us up again and leave nothing un- 
done to bring us to heaven and to bestow on us Thy kingdom which is 
tocome.”” The Eucharist is thus first of all a doctrinal witness, and 
therefore an acknowledgment of the grace of God. The whole rite has 
aGodward orientation. . . . The story of Redemption is not yet com- 
pleted. Christians still live in expectation: the Kingdom is still to 
tome. The mystery of salvation will be completed in the age to come. 
And yet the Church is already the token of this glorious consummation. 
And she prays for the fulfillment: “‘As this broken bread was scattered 
upon the mountains and being gathered together became one, so let Thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into Thy 


Kingdom” (Didache IX.4). 
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The Orthodox Church is commonly supposed to be, as it were, 
over-liturgical and to have given up the preaching of the Word. It is 
an obvious misunderstanding. First, the rite itself is basically the 
preaching of the Word, an emphatic proclamation of the Good News. 
The main emphasis is on Divine action. The Eucharist is the centre of 
the corporate or community worship. It is framed in the “offices,” 
which are supposed to be said by all members of the Church regularly, 
clerical and lay, although the order itself grew originally in monastic 
communities. In old days they were actually said by the devout laymen. 
There is a special book, ordering daily offices throughout the liturgical 
year. It is called Typicon, i.e., literally a “book of patterns.” In prac- 
tice, the order is usually abridged: the principle is just the same, as 
with regard to the “private devotions,’’—it is better to say with zeal and 
attention some few prayers, that to go through the whole rite neg- 
ligently, rushing through the text in haste and hurry. Still, the pattern 
gives a maximum. Behind this stands the leading idea that the liturgi- 
cal discipline for the whole Church is one: what is intended for monks 
should be followed by laymen as well. Parts of this rule can be said 
by groups or in families, even without an ordained minister. One has 
to add that, in the Eastern Church, monks are, as a rule, laymen, not in 
holy orders, and are often reluctant to take orders at all. Authority is 
not easily combined with the status of penitent, and monks are first of 
all an order of penitent sinners. Thus, every Christian is a potential 
monk, since Christian life originates in repentance. . . . What is in- 
portant in this connection is that all offices are primarily a proclamation 
of the Good News. The selection is scriptural,—Psalms are abundantly 
recited and all collects and hymns are biblical by their inspiration. Bib- 
lical instances are largely quoted or referred to. And all offices, and 
their regular sequence, steadily remind believers of the story of salva 
tion: all stages are reminded again and again,—creation, Fall, Old 
Testament education, Prophetic preparation, the Incarnation and the 
whole life of Christ, His Crucifixion and Resurrection, Ascension and 
Pentecost. Then, readings of the Scripture are incorporated into al 
offices. In the “Typicon” it is ordered that daily after Vespers a por 
tion of the New Testament should be read to the congregation, and the 
whole of the New Testament is to be covered in the course of the year. 
This is obviously a kind of preaching of the Word. At Mattins every 
day an exegetical sermon of St. John Chrysostome or some other Father 
must be read. Didactic element is very real in all ordered offices. O! 
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course, unfortunately, all these rubrics are strictly followed only seldom. 
Yet, the abuse does not deny the rule, The mind of the Church is ex- 
pressed and embodied in the rule, not in the negligence of the lapsed. 
And finally, preaching, in the technical sense, is regarded as an integral 
part of the corporate worship, especially on Sundays and days of special 
dedication —On the whole, corporate worship in the Eastern Church is 
meant to be above all a faithful witness to the mighty deeds of God, 
and not an expression and exhibition of pious feelings and emotions. 
There is much serenity and solemnity about the whole rite and order. 
The ultimate purpose is to put man before God and to impress upon 
Him all that God has done for him. 


Vill 


Christianity is not only the message of salvation, but salvation it- 
self wrought for us by Christ. It is a gift of the true life, new and 
everlasting. This life is available in the Church which is the Body of 
Christ and the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit, and the re-adoption of 
men by God the Father. Salvation is consummated in the sanctification 
of man. “Sanctification’’ means the new and true communion with 
God, and unity of men in Him. “Christ also loved the Church, and 
delivered Himself up for her, that He might sanctify her” (Eph. V. 
25-26). All are called to be sanctified. This means that all are called 
to Holiness, precisely to the acquiring of the Holy Spirit. Now, we are 
coming back to our starting point. Holiness comes from the Holy, 
\e., it comes from God, who is the only Holy One. The gift of faith, 
the gift of prayer, and the gift of charity and love,—all come from God 
and are bestowed upon men by the Spirit. The whole life of the Church 
isa manifestation of the Spirit. “Know you not, that you are the 
temple of God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you” (I Cor. IIT. 
16). It is the first aspect of sanctification: we may call it the charis- 
matic aspect. It is being with God, life in the Spirit, participation in 
Life. There are degrees in Christian life, but all are called to the same, 
tothe same “high calling.” Life isa gift or grace: the gift of Him that 
talleth and not of works (Rom. IX. 12; Gal. XI. 8-9). Yet, not with- 
out works. Because to be with God means to serve Him. The Divine 
Grace is acting not by coercion, not in a magical or irresistible way. The 
Grace is attracting but not dragging. ‘Behold, I stand at the gate and 
knock, If any man shall hear My voice, and open to Me the door, I 
will come in to him’ (Rev. III. 20). “If man opens,”—God does not 
‘oree His way. And here comes the second aspect of sanctification: 
the ascetical. Ascesis means human response and dedication, an inner 
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change on man’s side. Man has to conform himself with the gift of 
God. Grace is acting ‘‘in the mystery of freedom.” No true religion 
is possible except in perfect freedom. Because religion, i.e., communion 
with God, presupposes love. God claims love of man, and Love Divine 
is to be responded to by love. As St. Gregory of Nazianzus puts it, 
“virtue is not only a gift of the great God who honored His image, 
because our own aspiration is required too; and it is not only a desire of 
the heart, since the power of the Most High is indispensable.” The 
charismatic aspect of sanctification is the first and the decisive. The 
ascetical one is but a witness of love to God and devotion to His will. 
The principal thing is the “breath” of the Spirit that quickens man. 
Yet, man receives the gift and keeps it. And so he cooperates with 
God in his salvation. 


NOTES 


*See The Problems of Ecumenism, by Professor L. A. Zander (Orthodox Theo- 
logical Institute, Paris)—paper written for the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches, not yet published, but available in a mimeographed form. 

* This and further quotations are from the Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers 
published by the Fellowship of St. Sergius and St. Alban, S.P.C.K., London, 1945 
(The MacMillan Co., New York). 

*A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, compiled and edited by G. P. Fedotov, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1948, p. 269 ff. Unfortunately, writings of Bishop 
Theophanes were not included into this valuable anthology, nor is there any transla- 
tion of them into any European language. 

*See Manual, p. 24. 

° There are numerous translations of the Eastern Eucharistic rite into English 
(the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostome, etc.). The best devotional commentary is by 
Nicolas Cabasilas, a Byzantine writer of XIV century, which is now available in 
French translation by Fr. S. Salaville, Les sources chretiennes, Paris. One finds 
some relevant remarks on the Eastern rite in C. H. Dodd’s books. 
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BLOOD AND TEARS 
By 
Dovuctas Horton, B. D., D. D., Litt. D. 


Address delivered at Home Missions Congress, Columbus, Ohio, January 26, 1950, and 
printed by courtesy of Home Missions Council and by permission of the author. 


HE question which I should like to ask at this meeting of the 

National Congress on Home Missions is as to human rights: 

Where is freedom given to enjoy them? Where, in a word, is 
there such a thing as human liberty ? 


LIBERTY AND LIBERTY 


As Americans we take it for granted that the answer is not far 
to seek: liberty is to be found in the United States and in other coun- 
tries ruled by the generous processes of parliamentary democracy. Our 
school children regularly pledge allegiance to the flag and to the repub- 
lic for which it stands, “one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” Liberty is here. 


One of the most interesting facts which must be cited in this con- 
nection, however, and one which all thoughtful Americans must con- 
sider, is that in countries like Russia today and like prewar Germany 
and Japan, their citizens believe and believed that liberty is there. A 
Japanese fellow classmate of mine in an American graduate school who 
has devoted his life since graduation to education in Japan said to me 
in 1938, “The one thing I cannot understand is how Americans can 
think that our freedom in Japan is curtailed. The fact is that we can 
do anything we want to.” 


This could be paralleled by innumerable illustrations from con- 
temporary Russia. Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, Richard Wright, 
André Gide, Louis Fischer, and Stephen Spender, six disillusioned 
communists who have contributed to the moving book, ‘“The God 
that Failed” have hinted that part of the lure of communism lies in the 
sense of new freedom which appears to animate those who turn from 
the old social structures of Europe and Asia to the more exciting ad- 
venture offered by the new program. 


How can this be? How is it possible that nations with such dif- 
ferent patterns of life as those found in the United States and in Russia 
can both lay claim to offering to their citizens full human liberties? 
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Wuat Is LIBerty ? 


The idea of liberty will bear study. When one comes to examine 
it, he sees that it always involves two factors. Liberty exists where 
you are permitted by your environment to do what you want to do. In 
order, then, to know whether a man is free or not, you have to know 
(a) what he wants to do and (b) whether his environment will permit it. 


Do not miss the first factor—that of desire. When, not so long 
ago, a daughter of mine was in Russian Georgia, where Joseph Stalin 
was born, she asked the local priest about freedom of religion. He 
replied that he had never been molested by secular authorities and that 
he was at liberty to preach any sermon he wished. When she ques- 
tioned him further, however, it became evident that his sermons were 
on other-worldly themes that had nothing to do with life as it is lived 
on this planet. He had no thought of preaching any other kind; he 
had never heard of any other kind; he had never heard a sermon by 
any ordinary American Protestant minister. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he was in enjoyment of all his rights: perfect freedom of re- 
ligion prevailed in the land, for the two criteria for freedom were satis- 
fied—what (a) he wanted to do was permitted by (b) his social en- 
vironment. So also it is with us and our liberty. 


Do not miss the factor of environment. People who can do what 
they want to do are likely to think that there is no limitation to their 
liberty whatsoever. So some of us, in our more expansive moments, 
tend to believe that the freedom we have in the United States is abso- 
lute. When we come to ponder the matter, however, we see that there 
are many actions which we are not free to take. When the income tax 
blank comes to us, we cannot with impunity write back to the govern- 
ment, “Thank you very much for the set of suggestions which you 
have so kindly sent us but at the moment we do not care to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity you offer.” You may have a spring on your 
land, but you do not therefore have liberty to use it as you like: you 
cannot, for instance, poison it, since others below you may also be de- 
pendent on it. Your social environment sets bounds to your activity, 
as business men and industrialists in this country know too well in these 
later days. You may say, “But I want to pay my income tax, | want 
to be a good neighbor ; I am willing for the sake of the larger interests 
of the country even to put up with legislation that cuts into free enter 
prise.” Very good: so long as we remember that a Russian might 
make the same kind of remark, deriving from the same interests i 
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the common good. Both there and here the fact of social life itself sets 


aterm to our liberties and qualifies our rights. 


'iaa 
Thoughtful Americans will understand, therefore, that there is as 


much abstract liberty in Russia as in this country: that is to say, people 
there can do what they want to do about as much as we here can do 
what we want to do. For us to say that they are not a free people strikes 
them as being just as silly as their saying that we are not a free people 
strikes us. As long as the debate between us stands at this level, we 
shall get nowhere. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTION 


It is hard to see, however, how the secular world can carry on the 
discussion at any other level than this. The American citizen who has 
no standards above and beyond the usage he knows in his own country, 
must regard Russia as an almost absolute embodiment of evil—as the 
Russian who makes communism his religion must view America as a 
Satan among the nations. If a nation recognizes no values beyond it- 
self, there is nothing in all honesty left for it to do but to justify itself 
and to condemn the others which differ from it. 


It is just such a spectacle of self-justification and recrimination 
that we see in the world today. In unchristianized human society we 
could hardly have expected anything less, but the sight of it, and the 
knowledge of the dreadful consequences which always follow, is none 
the less unnerving. We have set up in our midst the national idols 
which are never satisfied until they have drunk human blood. 


It is at this point that the church of Jesus Christ declares itself 
and offers some hope of deliverance to mankind. It does not believe 
that any nation can fix the rights of man: this is the prerogative of 
God alone. It does not believe that any particular government is the 
highest court of human appeal, for over every government sits the 
inexorable Supreme Court which is God Himself. In a situation such 
as that in which we find ourselves today, therefore, the chief concern 
of the Christian church is not so much to establish the rightness of the 
American way over against the Russian way, or the Russian way over 
against the American way, as the rightness of either before God. Our 
Job as American Christians is to ask what rights God has given to man 
and then see to it that they are maintained or established in our country. 
We speak not as partisans of this or that human philosophy and not in 
the name of any mere God of the West, but as those who seek the will 
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of God—the will of a God whose Son died both for the people of the 
East and of the West and who will finally see to it that His justice is 
done in both hemispheres 


THE DENIAL OF LIBERTY 


If then we ask what the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
has to say about the present situation, we at once encounter the fact 
that he deals only and always with specific situations. It is no use for 
us to hope to cajole Him with the sweet incense of ideology. Let us 
protest ever so earnestly that our fathers lived and died for democracy, 
His searching question is always the same, ‘‘What do you do about it?” 
It is the deed, both in this country and in Russia which must be brought 
under the white light of His demand. 


Now we could wish that a statesman, a political scientist, or some 
other trained observer would come to our assistance and help us with 
the answer as to what is done about human rights in this country—and 
in Russia. We can get a rough idea of the practical differences be- 
tween the two systems, however, by listening to the American critics of 
Russia and the corresponding Russian critics of the United States. 


By this means it is made clear to us that the Russian system of 
socialism (which is as different at this point from the British system 
as black is from white) is lacking in liberty to develop a strong opposi- 
tion party to the one in power. Deviation from the one-party line 
seems to be punished with Tartar cruelty. Any suggestion in church or 
secular society that a philosophy is being taught which tends to weaken 
the presuppositions of communism is met by ferocious reaction. We 
can be certain that in Russia today no National Congress on Home Mis- 
sions is being held to deal with human rights from the Christian rather 
than the national point of view. Lieutenant General Walter Bedell 
Smith points out that in this matter the Russia of today differs from 
the Russia of the Czars not by jot or tittle. 


It is part of the very structure of communism as a totalitarian sys- 
tem that no liberty should be given to the citizens to develop opposition 
to the party in power, for if that liberty were allowed it would mean the 
end of communism and the beginning of democracy as we know it. 


The points where liberty falters in our own country come into evi- 
dence in a series of questions which were asked John Gunther in his 
recent visit “Behind the Curtain” : 
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1. Item: Is it not correct that in at least seven American states 
the majority of the people have no voice in government, because of the 
poll tax ? 

2. Item: Inasmuch as the United States is 10 percent a black 
nation, do you consider that Negroes play a proportionate role in the 
“democratic” life of the country? 

3. Item: Is it true that only 1.2 percent of the total American 
national income is spent on education ? 

4. Item: Why, in view of the celebrated American addiction to 
civil liberties, is it so difficult to pass a civil rights bill in the Senate? 


These all simmer down to a criticism of our treatment of certain 
minorities, especially Negroes. They tally with the report made to the 
President of the United States by the representatives of the Town Hall 
of the Air who visited various nations of the world last summer. 


The most persistent point made around the world concerned our 
reported undemocratic practices—discrimination against minorities, 
especially color prejudice. This is the most telling card in the commun- 
ist deck, used effectively to pick up tricks not only among colored races 
constituting two-thirds of the world but in Europe as well. Stories of 
discrimination and racial conflict are sensational and have human in- 
terest appeal. (They are played up as the whole picture.) The point 
is used to undermine America’s leadership on the issue of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, divert attention from Soviet suppression 
and tyranny, question the democratic spirit, sincerity and reliability of 
America, and to arouse nationalistic or racial feelings of resentment 
and antagonism. 


Racial bias expresses itself in this country all the way from our 
national capitol and the greater cities of the North, where a Negro is 
not admitted to the best hotels and restaurants, to the small towns in 
some parts of the nation where your fellow citizens and mine sometimes 
capture a Negro held to be a criminal and without semblance of demo- 
cratic trial kill him in cold blood. Such an act stains the reputation of 
the whole country and makes our claim to being a nation with liberty 
and justice for all seem somewhat empty. In arguing with Russian 
sympathizers I have always found my position weakest at this point. 
Their brief that American working men are ground down under the 


iron heel of capital is disproved by our whole history of unionized labor ; 
their fear that we are out to dominate the world can be met by reference 
'o our dealing with Canada and other nations which we trust ; but when 
they ask about our treatment of certain minorities, what have we to 
reply ? 
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I believe that the beginning of a reply lies in the evident truth that 
our mistreatment of minorities is not a part of the structure of our 
system as the one-party idea is part of totalitarian communism. It is 
actually a disease in, and not an integral element of, democracy. There 
are no mass meetings being held in Russia tonight calling for the aboli- 
tion of the one-party system, but we are met here in the name of Jesus 
Christ to call for the unconditional, complete, and permanent abolition 


of race prejudice. 
THE JUDGMENT oF Gop 


If the one-party plan of Russia and the blight of race prejudice 
are sources of the denial of specific liberties, according to the publicists 
in the cold war, it is appropriate for Christians to note how God deals 
with them. 

There have been totalitarian states before now. Such a state, for 


instance, was Turkey in the old days of the Sultan. Abdul Hamid was 
a tyrant of the old fashioned school, whose secret police made those of 


Joseph Stalin seem like sisters of mercy in contrast. His vizier stood 
at the pinnacle of a pyramidal edifice of government which had its 
foundations in every village—a miracle of efficiency. Yet Turkey 
failed, as all totalitarian states have failed. 


Why? As has been pointed out many times, in such a state the 
citizens can contribute to the common good only what the government 
allows them to contribute. [Each has his assigned duty. Departures 
from the stereotype are frowned up. The life of the citizens gradually 
stales into habits which are carried on from generation to generation. 


Under such circumstances the creative ability of the people finally 
becomes atrophied. The citizens continue to be useful as soldiers ready 
to respond to command in war and as workers in time of peace useful 
in similarly regimented life situations. But the totally dictated life they 
lead does not call up in them the ingenuity, the flexibility, and the spirit 
of adventure which are the qualities of first-rate citizens. The Hitlers 
and Mussolinis may think that they can develop a first-rate state out of 
second-rate citizens, but it has never been done. The principle of growth 
within the state is cut off at the root. 


So God deals with a nation that removes from its citizens the right 
of active criticism. His mills grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly 
small. 
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And consider the future of a nation in which race prejudice holds 
sway. Such prejudice usually materializes itself in a system of 
segregation. 

Segregation sometimes insinuates itself into favor as a just and 
righteous kind of social order which insures to every man his rights. 
Are not equal privileges to be accorded to those on the hither and those 
on the further side of the racial line—schools, hospitals, and all other 
useful social institutions to be as plentiful and as well equipped there as 
here? In the first place, they never are. On the one side are neighbor- 
hoods of seemly private homes, and on the other, tenements making 
shift as best they can against decay. On the one side, schools well 
staffed, clinics for all, economic opportunity—but we all know the story 
so well that it is idle to enter further into it here. In the second place— 
and this is the fundamental matter—segregation is never entered into 
bilaterally. It is never a sign of cooperation between the races. It is 
always imposed upon one race by the other. It is the most imposing 
of all the monuments to intolerance. 


But the God who presides over the destiny of nations neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps. See how it fares with a nation divided into segregated 
fractions. In time of war its weakness is peculiarly evident: instead 
of the streamlined unification of national effort which is called for in 
the crisis, there is division, tension, and even the horrid possibility of 
sedition and revolt. The situation, however, is no less healthy in time 
of peace, difficult though it may be at that time to see the issues so 
clearly. There is then the expense of double facilities everywhere which 
must be met, but this is negligible to the amounts which we must pay out 
a a nation for the non-cooperation between the groups. What has 
labor not had to pay for the division within its ranks in terms of money 
and advancement? What has management not had to pay for endless 
industrial quarrels and inefficiency? What does American society not 
pay for the broken mentality of hundreds of thousands of citizens: 
what crimes are not committed out of sheer arrogance by the one group 
and frustration by the other? Whether these costs are seen or unseen, 
whether they be the accompaniment of peace or war, they will all go 
“own on the ledger of history, and the nation against which they are 
Written is weak and grows weaker, these weaknesses breeding others, as 


it yields to this social disease. God is not mocked: whatsoever a 
tation sows, that shall it also reap. 
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If our analysis is correct—and who will deny it in its main lines ?— 
totalitarianism abroad and segregation at home are denials of human 
rights in the sight of God, and will not go unpunished. 


THE GRACE OF GoD 


But God is more than a judge. He was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself, and so reconciling the parts of the world to each 
other. In Christ He is the physician whose wounded hand is skilled 
to heal the nations. 


See how the worship of God as He reveals Himself in Christ avails 
to lend breadth of soul to the worshiper. When you enter a Christian 
church, what do you find there? You find, in Father Tyrrell’s words, 
a strange man looking at you from across. I do not mean that neces- 
sarily you find a crucifix upon an altar, though you may—but even if 
that is there, it is only to remind you of the man himself. You have 
only to half-close your eyes to see the cross itself right there before the 
pulpit or the altar, and the man acquainted with grief hanging upon tt, 
whose every quivering agony says to you, ‘This is the price I am glad, 
glad beyond utterance, to pay if only you can understand the measure 
of my love.’ Stand up while he is looking at you and thank him for 
dying for you and a few others, for your particular denomination, for 
the white (or the black) race! Attempt to shrivel his love to the mean 
dimensions of your own puny sympathy! Wave the dirty rag of your 
exclusiveness in the pure light of his concern for all men everywhere, 
in every age, of every race! You cannot? Of course you cannot. 


The thought of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
most greatening thought the human mind can entertain. You cannot 
worship Him in spirit and in truth and remain small-minded. He will 
equip you for democratic citizenship of the ampler sort. What a 
nation it would be if every citizen gave himself the experience of the 
worship of a living God like this! 


Out of the living God comes not only breadth but power. The 
citizen in a totalitarian state may be permitted to make his gift to his 
society only in the form which his society has approved. He does not 
dream of improving upon the justice or any of the other offerings dis 
pensed by the state. But it is not so with Christians in a democracy. 


When a person goes to church, if he understands all the implica- 
tions of his act, he can hardly do it routinely. He cannot but feel the 
excitement of a unique adventure. He is actually exposing himself t0 
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the Lord of all life: in every way that his mind can contrive, if his 
worship be real, he makes himself susceptible to the spirit of Him who 
created him, who sustains him, and who is able to lead him into more 
abundant life. When the worshiper looks honestly at the life and death 
of Christ, his own little attempts at neighborliness seem at once paltry 
and hopeful: they are at least a start down the road toward the majesty 
of a life lived for all mankind. When he lets his mind rise to contem- 
plate the plan of God, he begins to see the dim outlines of a world linked 
together by a brotherhood and understanding such as the political 
world has never dreamed of—and indeed such as the political world 
can never attain. He sees science as the ingenuity of love and the arts 
as the medium of man’s regard for man. He finds himself in the 
ready and anticipating attitude toward the Lord of all creation which 
is requisite for every creative scientist or artist. 


If now you ask that man with that experience to forget all that and 
dumbly hew the wood and draw the water for some bureaucracy, you 
will understand why there is no peace between active Christianity and 
totalitarianism, whether communistic or fascistic. But let that man 
live ina democracy: into the community he constantly pours the dream 
of the better, not the gossamer hopes of a mind escaping from reality but 
the standards of a living Christ informed with all the judgments of God. 


Multiply that man by a hundred and thirty million. Make an 
American nation of him. What a nation it would be!—every citizen 
contributing to it not something that the nation had already contributed 
tohim, but rather the insights and attitudes which arise from thought 
concerning Christ and contact with the Giver of Life. Here is a prin- 
tiple of growth for a nation which avails for the infinite future. Here 
arémen set free to be themselves. Here are the rights of man properly 
interpreted in terms of power: here social matter becomes social en- 
ergy. In the kind of world built by those men, blood will not be for 
ears, minorities will not be overlaid by the dead weight of prejudices, 
but majorities and minorities alike will be called to fulfill their destiny, 
and help make prevail the Kingdom of Christ. 


| To answer the question with which I began: where is freedom 
sven to enjoy human rights? Where does true liberty flourish? 
Must we not say it is in a democracy, but only in that kind of a 


democracy which is kept alive and growing by the resources brought 
‘tom the altars of Christ ? 





BOOK REVIEWS 


TREASON IN AMERICAN EpucaTion. By Frederick Rand Rogers, 
Pleiades Publications, New York City. 146 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a case study in higher education in the United States. 
The thesis of the author is that the intentions of most of the founders 
of our larger universities have been thwarted after their death by the 
failure to carry out their wishes by the managers or boards of directors 
of the various institutions concerned. The author makes a careful case 
study of one of these schools to which he has been closely related. Le- 
land Stanford Junior University was made the basis of his investiga- 
tion and its early history is depicted in detail. A special emphasis is 
laid upon its two early presidents, David Starr Jordan and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. The careers, ideals, and administrative behaviour of both 
these men are painted in bold strokes and no doubt represented with at 
least a fair degree of accuracy. The bankruptcy of the exclusive wor- 
ship of science which characterized scholars like Jordan and Wilbur 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth is fully brought out in the book. Neither Leland Stanford 
nor his wife wanted exactly the kind of school which Jordan and Wilbur 
proceeded to create. On the other hand both of the administrative 
heads of the university were undoubtedly true to their own conceptions 
of what an institution of higher learning should be made. The author 
apparently believes that the best judge of what a college or university 
should become is in all cases its founder. This appears to us to be a 
rather doubtful thesis. Experience has proved that it is quite impos- 
sible for any human being to dictate the course of events in any field 
after he has passed from this earth. No matter how we may draw the 
rules, it is the people who live afterward who will carry them out. This 


book is a fascinating bit of history and we are ready to admit that it 
presents a real problem to American educators. It may not be possible 
to give the dead hand complete control. But there should be some way 
by which the wishes of donors in the field of education should be treated 
with at least decent respect. Founders of colleges should also realize 
that they must have faith in the future and that they should willingly 
entrust the guardianship of the work to those who will come after them. 
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STEWARDSHIP AND THE WorLp Mission. By John E. Simpson. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, London and Edinburgh. 74 pages. 
$1.00. 


Probably there are no two words in the vocabulary of the minister 
which take higher place than missions and stewardship. As the author 
of this interesting little volume indicates, there is no conflict between 
the two ideals but on the contrary the one is needed in order to reenforce 
the other. Stewardship is an obligation which finds at least one com- 
manding fulfillment in the missionary enterprise. Missions on the 
other hand can never succeed without any adequate background in 
stewardship. This book is a stimulating and helpful addition to any 
practical minister’s library. 


SECULAR ILLUSION OR CHRISTIAN REALISM. By D. R. Davies. The 
Religious Book Club, London. 121 pages. 


This little book comes to us from England and contains a fore- 
word written by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The author like Karl 
Barth is convinced that the older dogmas of the church and in particular 
those relating to original sin and total depravity have been validated 
rather than the reverse by recent world events. It is the sinfulness of 
human beings which has brought all our troubles upon us and we should 
acknowledge the fact without attempting to justify our behaviour. The 
book is well worth reading whatever value we may attach to the author’s 
conclusions. Undoubtedly there is much truth in what he says whether 
it represents the whole truth or not. The present age needs to be re- 
minded of its sins but this alone will hardly accomplish its reformation. 


PuiLosopHy oF Nature. By Moritz Schlick. Philosophical Library, 


New York, 1949. 136 pages. 


This little volume is a posthumous publication giving the last ideas 
of the famous philosopher and scientist, Dr. Moritz Schlick, who was 
murdered by a lunatic’s bullet in 1936. The book begins with a preface 
written by the editors, Walter Hollitscher and Josef Rauscher, from 
notes left by the author himself. That preface gives some viewpoints 
‘ignificant for the content of the whole volume. Schlick was interested 
inthe Vienna Circle, which worked with the “Society for Empirical 
Philosophy,” and which also in 1931 founded a journal known as 


“Erkenntnis,” which gives some insight into the views of the present 
volume, 
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According to this study, “the task of the philosophy of nature was 
at first defined as (1) a synthesis of knowledge for the purpose of ob- 
taining a complete picture of all natural processes, and (2) an epistemo- 
logical vindication of the foundations of natural science,” which object 
is the same as that of all natural science, for it includes also “tan examin- 
ation of the truth of the hypotheses.” (p. 2) “The task of the philo- 
sophy of nature is nevertheless concerned with hypotheses of natural 
science” in the two senses of formulating scientific propositions and of 
discovering their meaning. “The typically scientific methods assist in 
the discovery of truth while the effort of philosophy is directed to the 
elucidation of meaning.”’ Then it follows, that the “task of a philoso- 
phy of nature is thus to interpret the meaning of the propositions of 
natural science.” (p. 3) By “nature we understand all that is real in 
so far as it is determined in space and time.” (p. 3) All historical, cul- 
tural and linguistic objects are spatio-temporal, parts of nature, objects 
of natural science. So natural science, at first flush appears to be 
all-inclusive, and has given rise to philosophy. 


The usual subjects discussed by historical philosophy—God, man 
and the world, or, from Locke onward, our knowledge, its nature, com- 
position, derivation and validity, are not here systematically considered, 
but touched upon more or less freely. God is mentioned at least once 
and called “Entelechy” (p. 83). Man, the maker of science and philoso- 
phy, is not given definite consideration, nor is his method of securing 
knowledge examined with care. The method of our modern descrip- 
tive science, or induction, seems to be taken for granted. 


The aim of both philosophy and natural science is the “‘achievement 
of knowledge concerning natural events or processes” (p. 2), in which 
through many changes One Substance remains invariable and is con- 
stituted of atoms. In Supplement 5, (pp. 94-119), the author gives a 
historical resume of atomic theories from Democritus with his space 
atom, through the dynamic theories of Kant, Helmholtz, Boscovitch 
and others, whose atoms attracted and repelled one another through 
ultra-microscopic vortex or smoke-ring composed of a continuous fluid 
and holding its shape in that fluid; down to the present day electro- 
dynamic theory which derives all chemical compounds from the com 
bination of minute charges of negative and positive electricity, be 
ginning with the proton-electron hydrogen atom and building up by 
addition to the most complex Uranium atom. These charges of ele: 
tricity do not come into being or disappear. They form the Invariable 
Substance of things perceived, or perceivable by the special senses. 
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The volume thus contains in it a natural philosophy, analogous to 
the ancient Greek attempt to find the One in the Many in the external 
world perceived by the senses. The One thus sought is an idea How 
this idea, or any ideas, are derived from sense-perceptions remains a 
problem. Men do form such ideas, and thus bring unity into diversity. 
The fact of such unity is expressed by “I,” but the mode of unifying 
is still a fascinating, though baffling problem. It thus transcends mere 
empiricism, and seems to defy the efforts of “natural’’ science or 
“natural” philosophy. This defiance naturalism meets even before it 
encounters the theological doctrine of God as the Unifier. Like so 
many efforts of this kind, the natural philosophy leaves us with a trun- 
cated cone whose converging lines of thought point to, but do not 
reach a single apex. These lines, it might seem, we may complete 
scientifically by constructive imagination working under reason by ex- 
tending the lines of progress already laid down to their limit in one point. 





